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depression when defeated or thwarted. In 1704
he had set out in a state of complete depression
because of what had happened in the previous
year, and in 1705 he had been optimistic for the
same reason. When his allies disappointed him,
he threatened to resign, and he used strong
language and stronger action against the men
who obstructed his military schemes. He was as
sensitive to criticism as any other public man, but
he chose to redeem his character with his sword.

In midsummer, 1705, he decided that if he
could not count on the assistance of his allies to
carry through his plans of campaign he must
repeat the tactics adopted in the march to the
Danube and bluff the Dutch into victory. His
feat in breaking through the carefully prepared
lines erected in Brabant by Villeroi was the march
to the Danube in miniature. He persuaded the
Dutch generals and field deputies who now
rejoined him that he had only reconnaissance
objects in view. But by swift night marches,
carried out solely by the troops in English pay, he
so feinted at the French lines and so befogged the
French general that he broke through at the weak
point of Tirlemont with the loss of only 200 men
(July 29). He led the crucial charge himself and
was nearly killed when a French cavalry officer
tried to sabre him but fell off his horse. Marl-
borough reported to Godolphin, with a slight
touch of malice, that the Dutch did not reach the
lines until the action was all over and that he had
been forced to " cheat" them into following him
at all.

But afterwards caution overcame him.    He